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DOCTRINE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 


In no branch of Christian Effort, apart from the regular ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, have we, as a denomination, been more 
interested or more successful than in the Sunday School. 
Riveted to no prescribed routine of teaching or form of doc- 
trine, we have made heaven and earth, art and science, mem- 
ory and hope, book and thought, subservient to the work of 
interpreting God. Not bound to any preconceived idea of the 
the nature and character of Christ, we have dared to look care- 
fully into his history, and build our faith in him on a basis of 
reason, and out of his Gospel by the aid of that reason we 
have educed the laws of our present condition and the hope 
of eternity. We have had success—enough to. encourage, 
enough to prove that we cultivate no barren field, use no un- 
skilful weapons, but not enough to cause us to give over and 
feel the seed all sown and the harvest ripening for the sickle, — 
our only duty to wait the operation of Divine influences before 
we gather into the garner. 

In looking about for means of enlarging our operations and. 
producing more definite results, we have lately been met with. 
the assertion that there is a great deal of ignorance about and: 
prejudice against Christianity, consequently a great deal of the- 
worst form of skepticism among our young people. The 
cause of this we have been assured is, the want of a thorough. 
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doctrinal training in our schools, and the remedy an adoption 
of the systematic doctrinal instruction common among the, so 
called, Orthodox sects. 

lt may be very true that our young people are, or are com- 
ing to be, skeptical in matters of religion. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at when we remember what has been so long offered 
to men under the guise of Religion. This is not, however, a 
peculiarity of our own denomination. It exists, in some form, 
and increases in all, and is perhaps most fatal where there is 
the most rigid adherence to doctrinal teaching. With us it 
takes a shape which from its boldness alarms us, but which 
from that very fact is less pernicious to the individual and 
society than those forms of it which bear the outward seeming 
of religion. We are in the habit of speaking out and making 
the worst of any wrong we may detect among ourselves; 
others are more cautious, and while they may be fully aware 
of their own dangerous tendencies, more jealously conceal 
them.. Far better for the cause of truth the extravagances 
which have resulted from the free thought of the last ten 
years than the bondage to decrees and forms which men have 
received as legacies from the past, but in their hearts have no 
faith in. There is hope that the disease may be cured when 
it manifests itself freely, declaring its exact type, but that is 
fatal which, working darkly beneath the surface, will give no 
sure indications of its nature and progress. 

The skepticism complained of cannot arise from a want of 
doctrinal knowledge, as that phrase is generally understood 
among men. Indeed it is exceedingly difficult and very un- 
safe ever to undertake to account for the existence of any 
condition of things by reference to a single cause. Our lives 
are too complex, we are operated upon by too great a variety 
of influences, ever to be able distinctly and safely to decide 
what causes enter into the production of any result, much less 
to single out any one as the operative principle. I take this 
skepticism to be one of the features of the age produced by the 
whole history of the past, affected by the circumstances in which 
we are placed, decided by accidents over which we can have 
nocontrol. It were vain to attempt to enumerate them, but as 
the specific character of every age has operated upon its reli- 
gion, more or less favorably, so does the character of the pre- 
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sent day act upon our religion, stamping it with something of 
the same peculiarities which are noticeable in all other matters 
in which mind is concerned. 

But whatever the origin of this skeptical tendency, what- 
ever the causes of its increase, it is a matter which demands 
our serious attention. We may not arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to these ; we should but waste time in the at- 
tempt. The fact we will accept. How is it to be met? 
What are the teachers of Sunday Schools to do? Are they to 
look to a systematic inculeation of doctrine —the nicely 
balanced formulas of a sect —as the sure means of arresting 
the progress of so great an evil? Is faith to come through a 
formal reception of the Unity of God rather than the Trinity,— 
of this view of Atonement, or Regeneration, or Baptism, or 
Future Life rather than another? Because great churches 
have been builded on such foundations are we to hope so to 
build the kingdom of Christ —the work we profess to under- 
take? There are many who say “ Yes ;’’ — we say decidedly 
No. Our task is not so easily accomplished. Regarding with 
dislike the thorough drill which we see maintained about us, 
persuaded that in most cases the faith resulting therefrom has 
no true life in it,—nothing free, large, progressive, — we 
ought to shrink from shutting up the minds under our charge, 
within any limits of our own. We are not to seek to make 
our young people accomplished in the arts of sectarian warfare, 
or to tempt them to think that a few proof texts is the sum of 
Christian faith, and the zealous parading and urging of these 
the substance of Christian requirement. Our Sunday Schools 
certainly were not instituted for the purpose of educating 
Unitarians, nor that we might limit our children’s faith to the 
narrow borders of our own. ‘There is more light to come. 
Our duty is to be on the watch for it. The earnest life of ev- 
ery true Christian is opening up more and more of the power 
and beauty of Gospel truth. The formularies in which men 
have shut up religion are becoming daily less and less descrip- 
tive of the living faith of the soul as the life of the soul un- 
folds.) Why should we be putting on the shackles which 
true men every where are casting off? Creeds, catechisms, 
dogmas never have been expressive of a living faith, and 
more and more men are seeing that they never can be; that 
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the spirit of life disdains all such trammelling. In other de- 
nominations these have done a great work, and found multi- 
tudes of adherents. But it is evident that such are hampered 
even by the articles they have signed and confessed. Out 
into that world of thought and hope and love into which the 
spirit is ever tempted these dare not trust themselves, warned 
back by the solemn tones of authority their church has assum- 
ed. Inthe age in which most of our creeds were written they 
might have been fairly expressive of the actual faith at which 
men had attained ; but that they should do it now, or that any 
living soul should at this day be able to crush his faith into a 
verbal formulary is utterly impossible. It would have answer- 
ed once, — perhaps it would have satisfied the soul’s idea of 
Gop, to have said that He was three self-existent and co-equal 
somewhats in one person; but what soul now glowing with 
a love of God, or inquiring after Him whom he is to serve, 
can find in any such idea, however eloquently expressed, any 
description of that Being whom he adores or seeks? Yet it is 
such barren teaching as this that obtains all about us —it is 
of such things sectarians are made, by such means that sects 
are perpetuated. It is so that these are said to have. the ad- 
vantage over us; it is so that we are expected to get the 
advantage over them; these are the means men look to as 
adequate to correct the skepticism of the age. But neither the 
doubting or the believing or the inquiring spirit of the day is to 
be satisfied so. The letter no longer profits. There is a life 
in this faith of ours — down under the encumbrances of ages 
and creeds — of which there are in the soul earnest prophecies, 
which it is ever striving to realize. It goes to theories and 
establishments of men for that which it seeks, but ever is it 
thrown back, baffled and repulsed. Still the pulses of that 
life beat, and still it strives, nor will it cease until it finds, and 
over the heart of the world is shed the holy influence of the 
spirit of the Redeemer. 

This work it is our duty to foster and not to impede. No 
creed, or dogma, or statement has ever yet embodied the spirit 
that was in Jesus. The answers in our catechisms, the con- 
fessions of our churches are but the baldest rehearsal of exter- 
nal attributes of God and of Christ, and the technicalities of 
faith, such answers as would not be received as adequately 
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descriptive in one of our common schools. They are dry, 
hard, lifeless ; and harsh, repulsive, relentless is the faith that 
grows out of them. The child whose furnishing for life con- 
sists in the knowledge of these: to whom they are to be faith, 
and the reasons for the hope that is in him,—may grow up 
an adept in all the arts of sectarian warfare, may appear to 
have more faith, and to have an advantage over others who 
are silenced by his artillery — but see what a tame and barren 
and unhappy thing his life must be, what meagre conceptions 
of God and of. duty, of the present and the future, of his Sa- 
viour and his soul, he has if he is satisfied with what he 
shows you as expressing all that he believes. I would as soon 
expect to bring my child to the perfect proportions of a robust 
manhood by flattening his brain and swathing his limbs and 
dwarfing his foot, as to bring his soul to a glad and hearty and 
enlightened embrace of the Gospel by putting him through 
any system of doctrines that has ever been concocted, or can 
be conceived. 'The mechanical drill, the stereotyped answers, 
the carefully arranged proof-texts, the crippled and crippling 
faith of sects is not going to rid the world of the latent skepti- 
cism in it, or turn the hearts of the children to the God of their 
fathers. 

It will be understood that these remarks are directed against 
the idea that the teaching of a human scheme of doctrine is 
to be effective in checking the growth of the skepticism of the 
rising generation. Nothing so material, so partial can check 
it. That skepticism seems rather a manly protest against the 
manner in which a religion like that of Jesus has been so far 
taught, stripped of all that lives or gives life. The soul needs 
something better than to be taught to handle a few proof-texts 
as a soldier would handle his musket on parade. Religion has 
more in it than anything so mechanical and limited is capable 
of conveying —a spirit, a life for which the soul pants as the 
hunted deer for the running brook, and our young people are 
looking to us for an adequate interpretation of what they feel 
stirring within them of this Divine life, which themselves 
they cannot yet interpret. It is in this interpretation that the 
teaching of sects has failed. It is this we are to undertake to 
give that we may lead them to the threshold of that life in 
which they shall attain to broadest conceptions of truth in 
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Jesus. To do this we must give them doctrines, indeed, for 
they are the bases upon which their hopes of salvation must be 
built, upon which their growth in holiness must depend. 
They need doctrines,—not systems,—not creeds —not 
church establishments — not any formula or confession which 
they can present in black and white, — not human doctrines, 
pared and patched to suit human standards and carry out 
human plans, but the doctrines, the principles of Christ’s reli- 
gion, as he gave them, and inculcated in the beauty, simplicity 
and power in which he inculcated them ; not tricked out in 
any human adorning, or mystified by any human phraseology, 
or stinted by any human application, but his truths in his own 
large, generous, genial spirit, —the things which stirred in 
him, and made his being redolent with all heavenly excellence 
and spiritual grace — which were the elements of that Divine 
Life in him. 

Is it chimerical to suppose that this may be done, that so his 
doctrines may be taught? Is Christianity necessarily and 
forever to be kept down to this very narrow and technical 
and outside development it has so far had? Must a doctrine, 
the essence of faith, be taught in this cold, repulsive manner? 
Are there no nobler doctrines or larger than have yet found a 
place in creeds? Are God and Christ, sin and virtue, the life 
of earth and the life of heaven, and the manifold and sublime 
connections of the soul with God and truth and all that 
is holy —are these mere abstractions —to be treated more 
calmly and unconcernedly than even a problem of science, or 
a proposition in philosophy? Must all faith be reduced to this 
condition of rigid frigidity, this indecent debility, before it 
can be presented to or accepted by the mind? Certainly the 
Gospel is capable of better things; the very life that glows in 
its primary truths can be seized upon and conveyed in its 
purity and power; there are doctrines here which sects have 
not discovered. Such are the doctrines which we want, to 
which we are only to look for any aid, which when understood 
and adopted will not only revolutionize the whole manner of 
religious instruction, but the whole faith and conduct of life. 
Tt is our duty to undertake the work. We have the freedom, 
we have the knowledge, we have the capacity—-we only 
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need zeal and wisdom, coupled with baptism into the spirit of 
that which we teach, to carry it out triumphantly. 

The way is not an untrodden one. We shall be striking 
out no new path. It has once been tried, and it has been most 
successful. Jesus is the model teacher. He was always 
teaching doctrines. There was nothing he said that did not 
begin and end in doctrine. How cenld he otherwise be a 
Teacher? The burden of every sermon and every parable, 
and of every conversation with his disciples, and the moral of 
every mighty work, was a doctrine, and how does the manner 
in which he sought to rivet them in the hearts of his hearers, 
contrast with the mariner in which men now teach doctrine? 
He comes to them with no precise form of words setting off 
the attributes of the Father, rehearsing the conditions of the 
soul’s acceptance ; he teaches not by catechism or manual, 
leaves behind no creed. His spirit, bathed in the waters of 
life, as his body had been in the waters of Jordan, full of the 
truth he had received from the Father, is pouring out continu- 
ally of the richness of its treasure. Most familiar things come 
down to us through the ages, and shall descend through all the 
years of time, wedded to the sublimest truths — trifling inci- 
dents in his daily life shall outweigh and outlive the mightiest 
deeds of men. Who shall dissever the lilies of the field from 
the thought of the overruling beneficence of God — who shall 
recall the thirsty traveller at the well without remembering 
that he is the Living Water? A catechism or a creed speaks 
of God in a few cold, bald terms, out of which you might as 
well hope to extract a spiritual idea, as verdure from the 
parched sands of Arabia. Christ speaks of God, and he stands 
a Spirit, to be worshipped as a spirit; he prays, and God is our 
Father; he lives, and there is an intercourse between the 
Father and the Son that permeates his whole nature, and 
transfigures his whole existence. You feel something under 
such instruction —you know something when you shut out 
human intervention, and sit submissively at this Teacher’s 
feet ; your faith lives in you, and grows with you, and works, 
as you trace his doctrine into his life, and see what is the 
legitimate, the demanded issue of faith. Doctrine is no longer 
a thing of schools, or parties, or sects, a philosophical or theo- 
logical postulate, squeezed into the compass of five articles, or 
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drawn out to the number of thirty-nine, but it becomes the 
essence of your life and thought and hope — omnipresent as 
this mysterious spirit of electricity, and as essential to exist- 
ence. No longer barren and dry it blossoms and bears fruit ; 
no longer in the swaddling garment of the letter, but in the 
ransomed liberty of the spirit, it works in you mightily, up- 
heaving error and sin, and leading you into the region of 
spiritual developments, to the Source and Centre of all being. 

The spirit of the day would undoubtedly find bitter fault 
with Jesus as a Teacher of Doctrine. 'The schemes and the 
schisms of men would meet with little favor from him. 
Theirs is too much the spirit of the Scribe and of the Phari- 
see, and Scribes and Pharisees are the results) How much 
better this way he had for us —how much better to get into 
the heart and the soul and the life of the child that faith 
which he was striving to get into the hearts and souls and 
lives of his hearers, that so the child may feel the life of God 
within him ; ignorant of the polemics of sects, but wise in 
all the essential truths and power of the Gospel. Our duty is 
to teach what Jesus taught. We do not want to furnish our 
children with the armor of sects for the warfare of sects, but 
with the complete armor of the Christian for the battle of life ; 
not to sharpen their wits and crowd their memories with 
proof-texts, to be paraded and triumphed in, —not to teach 
that he vanquishes, and gets closest the kingdom of God who 
quotes the most and the fastest, and can advance the most 
approved system, — but to fill them with that spirit which, 
flowing out from the life of Jesus, was produced by the free 
contemplation and entire acceptance of the doctrines he de- 
livered. 

One thing beside we need to learn from Jesus. There can 
be no such thing as a divorce between doctrine and duty. 
Doctrine is the root of duty, without which there is no duty. 
Duty is the fruit of Doctrine without which there is no Faith. 
Barren truths have produced their legitimate results in barren 
lives. Jesus declared that they who only cried, ‘ Lord, Lord,” 
could not enter the kingdom of Heaven. He taught that 
men must do, and so he was never satisfied until his doctrine 
had its practical exemplification in some duty. We should 
do the same. Our children should not only be led into the 
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knowledge and the reverence of all truth and virtue, but to the 
strife after it, to the actual carrying out or attainment of the 
principle involved in the doctrine. The child is not called out 
into active Christianity enough. He is not taught the results 
of faith, or to attain them in himself. Lessons, facts, answers, 
are his, not deeds —to ¢ed/ this or that of God or Christ — not 
to do this or that for God orman. Nothing can more conduce 
to the skepticism complained of than this very practice of 
teaching that which never sees any practical application — 
which never gets any sanctifying from life. The child should 
be taught that every doctrine has its parallel duty, that he has 
done nothing until the truth he has learned has been quicken- 
ed into life, become part of his character. 

We shall only be successful teachers when we shall give up 
our attempt to teach systems, and take this broad ground of the 
Saviour: when we remember that our duty lies not in making 
converts to a form of faith, but in arousing such a love in the 
heart of the child as shall teach him to search out the truth 
and form to himself a faith. Teachers of religion to-day are 
too much like those who of old were sitting in Moses’ seat. 
Their teachings are of tithes and mint, and anise and cummin, 
while the weightier matters are passed over. To the children 
crying for bread they offer a stone; to the prodigal in his need 
is given the husk. The want of to-day is as the want at the 
advent of Jesus. He brought no tables of stone, no exact, 
sharp definitions of law, no code or system or creed. He does 
not satisfy himself with stating a law or a truth, but as occa- 
sion offers he goes on to draw the vitality out of it, to make 
men realize that it is something more than a form of words they 
are to accept, that there is in that form spirit and life. The 
distinguishing feature of his mission is not so much the new 
doctrines that he taught as the spirit he breathed into old and 
familiar forms of words. Since the time of Moses it had been 
repeated that there was but one God, and that man should love 
his neighbor. These were parts of the Jewish creed, the first 
and the second command, accepted and assented to. But, 
when Jesus took the same words, and shadowed forth the spi- 
rit they contained, when in all the work and duty, the suffering 
and triumph of life he showed himself in communion with — 
dependent upon and sustained by the Infinite Father, and led 
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men out into a conception of the second commandment by his 
holy teaching and his benevolent life, how different these 
forms became, how incapable of expressing that sense of God 
and duty which glowed in them, how manifest that any form 
of words would be inadequate to such expression. And now, 
when we have any great truth to convey, any doctrine to teach, 
what have we done by impressing upon the child’s mind the 
words in which we have attempted to embody our belief? 
What living faith has ever been educed from confession, cate- 
chism, or manual, and when the child shuts up his book on 
Sunday and goes home to his duties, or to the temptations 
of the school or the world, how much better is he prepared to 
understand the work before him, to be strong in the evil day? 
Our books do not catch the spirit of the doctrines they under- 
take to teach, and they cannot. God, Christ, Repentance, 
salvation, immortality cannot be taught by a system of affir- 
matives or negatives. The child has no idea of these who 
knows only what the Book says. But let his teacher call his 
attention to what lies beneath these few barren words — open 
to him something of that treasure which he can only fully ex- 
plore and possess through his own effort—lead him beyond 
the bare expression of the unity of God, to a perception of Him > 
as He pervades all things, and cares for all men; to see and 
adore God in all his history and nature, providence and disci- 
pline, and make Him centre and soul of al] things; enlarge his 
idea till he feels that God is his Father, until he knows some- 
what of the unity between them; or let him take Repentance 
and learn something of its nature and its results as he may find 
them in the Prodigal Son, or as he may see them in the world, 
and something is done, a doctrine is taught, one of Christ’s, 
and the child is prepared for all that is worthy, though he 
have no knowledge of systems of doctrine and faith. Our 
text-books, our manuals, our creeds are leading us into a fatal 
error by making us think that the whole matter lies in them, 
by leading us to consider him thoroughly furnished who has 
learned by heart so much of doctrine as prejudice, or inheri- 
tance has led us to compress into our formulas of faith, by 
causing the teacher to be satisfied with what the wisdom of 
the author has given. But as no one would feel that he had 
any conception of the beautiful and intricate organism of the 
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human frame, the whole economy of muscle and sinew and 
nerve, from being shown a skeleton however accurately its 
parts had been wired together, so can no one have any con- 
ception of the vast and momentous results which spring from 
any truth, which are its life, who has only a knowledge of 
the letters by which it is expressed. 

Is it requiring too much of the teacher that he able to take 
the initiative steps, at least, in thus unfolding the doctrines 
of the Gospel? No one can think so. You have a right to 
demand of him who undertakes to instruct a perception of 
something more than the garb in which his instructions are 
clothed —that he should have a power beyond the mechani- 
cal asking of questions and hearing of answers. Our con- 
ceptions of the fundamental truths of religion, the height and 
depth and power and peace to which they are capable of lead- 
ing us, ought not to allow us to be satisfied with the technical 
and partial training which satisfies others. True Christianity 
cannot result from any machine-work. None can teach it 
who have not the Divine Life stirring within them, — not, 
of necessity, full grown, but stirring, giving signs of a vitality 
that shall go on till the perfect development is accomplished. 
The teacher must know God, and love God, know Christ and 
follow him, have entered largely into the experience of life, 
and from actual possession understand what is this hidden life 
of the soul, this reaching after God, this yearning for perfec- 
tion. He is to teach out of the Gospels the doctrines of Je- 
sus, not solely as Jesus taught them, not as facts of the past, 
but as they have become verified to his own consciousness ; 
not that he may stamp his faith upon the child, convert him to 
his belief, but so quicken in him the spirit of a devout inquiry, 
which shall go on to satisfy itself by the deductions of its own 
convictions and experience. And as the sun shines upon the 
soil in which the seed lies not that it may impress its own 
image on it, but draw out the peculiar properties and life the 
seed is capable of and which are already resident in it, so is 
the teacher to act on the soul of the child to draw out that 
power of life and faith which God has in the beginning planted 
within it. 

Let not the teacher despair at such a statement of his duty. 
Let him rejoice rather that as his own spirit becomes more 
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quick with the Divine Life, so shall he shed a greater energy 
upon the spirit that looks up to him, and lead it deeper into 
the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven. Let not the teacher 
despair, it does not require great mental power or culture, but 
power independent of and separate from these, which is often 
attained in its fullest proportions where mental advantages are 
not. Where there is a devout heart, and the experience of a 
ripening life—- where there is prayer and effort, faith and 
hope — there are the needed requisites, and all that is needed 
to success. 

It is time that there were a reform everywhere in the man- 
ner of teaching the Gospel. It has too long been taught by 
propositions, too long been the sport of the intellect, too long 
been shut up to human systems, which have embraced and re- 
jected according to human prejudice and whim. Children 
have received its dogmas intellectually ; they have been edu- 
cated polemics; they have lived to be sectarists. The truth 
as it is in Jesus, overlaid by these doctrines of men, has not 
yet had a fair field for its efforts. We have desired to make 
men after our own image, and not after that of the holy Jesus. 
But there is something better than the purest form of human 
doctrine which can be framed by mortal lips, and engrafted 
into mortal hearts; there is something more vital even than 
the recorded life of Jesus, —and that is a soul in which all 
the great doctrines of his Gospel are reproduced out of earnest 
struggles and pure faith. Such souls we are to form —souls 
which we shall hope are to outstrip us in the way —souls 
blessed with that freedom wherewith Christ shall make all free. 
The immensity of truth, the unfathomed mysteries of the 
Kingdom stretch out before them. Give them our creed, tie 
them down to our faith, keep them to our perceptions, and 
their moral stature is only as ours. We make them part of a 
sect, and not parts of the body of their Lorp. 

We shall have infidelity so long as we teach for doctrines 
the commandments of men—so long as the dry husk of a 
system is presented as the bread of life—so long as doctrine 
and duty, faith and works are divided —so long as we are 
better pleased to cramp the mind of our children and the 
dimensions of our own creed, than encourage them to fly 
free, and pursue in yet untrodden regions their inquiries, — 
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until we call off men from the antagonism of sect to a generous 
investigation of the great principles of truth in unity of spirit 
and the bonds of peace. We may do something towards this. 
With our professions we ought to do much. Refusing to be 
trammelled, we should see to it that we do not attempt to 
trammel others, but teach as we may in the spirit of Jesus to 
the glory of Gop. So doing, there is a brighter day before 
Christianity —not one in which there shall be uniformity of 
faith, but uniformity of life—in which Jesus shall be the 
Teacher, and the divided body of the Master again brought 
into one. 


REMARKS ON THE SPIRIT OF SECTS. 


[We have lately been much interested in an English work 
entitled ‘ Vital Statistics of Sheffield.” It is an admirably 
executed volume of 263 pages, presenting the most varied, 
thorough and condensed information, respecting the industrial, 
social, moral, physical, educational and religious interests of 
this great manufacturing parish, a parish embracing in its sev- 
eral townships a population of about one hundred and twelve 
thousand souls, and renowned the world over for its products 
in silver and plated ware and cutlery. We find here the result 
of such investigations as cannot fail to be of vast and direct 
benefit to all departments of society and especially to the 
working classes. Some of the topics treated are the followihg : 
Property, Population, Rates and Causes of Increase, Panics, 
Commercial Irregularity, Health, Streets, Sewerage, Unoccu- 
pied Houses, Parks, Cottage Accommodations, Modes of Re- 
lief, Forms of Distress, Unions, Poor-rates, Sickness and Mor- 
tality, Economical Contrivances, Sick Clubs, Effects of 
various kinds: of Employment on the physicai condition, 
Brew-houses, Wages, Education, Libraries, Literary and Phi- 
losophical Institutions, Churches, Natural Productions, Birds, 
Fishes, Quadrupeds, Temperature, Scenery, &c. &c. &c. 
Now why should not every city and large town among us 
have its own Book of Vital Statistics? Could it fail to yield 
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an immense amount of light on practical, sanitary, social and 
political questions ? 

The author of the work before us is G. Calvert Holland, 
Esq., M. D., a gentleman eminent for his scientific attainments, 
possessed of an enlightened, humane and liberal spirit, and 
honored by many public offices of trust. We quote with 
pleasure the following sensible, moderate but weighty observa- 
tions on the influence of sectarianism, introduced near the 
close of the volume. They are the more striking as appearing 
in a work of this character, and as not proceeding from a,pro- 
fessed theologian. After saying that not one family in twénty 
attends public worship of any kind in Sheffield, — out of a 
population less distressed and less depraved than that of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Liverpool and other great cities, — although 
there is abundant church accommodation, the author proceeds :} 


‘Persecution certainly does not show itself as in former 
times bearing the axe or the fire-brand, but what it has lost in 
the concentration and harshness of its spirit, it has gained in 
the refinement and multiplication of its manifestations. It 
pervades the whole contexture of society, dividing the religious 


community not simply into parties, but making the line of de- 
marcation broad and ragged. It permits no blending of the 
one into the other, as in the shades of a well executed picture, 
not even in the social intercourse of society. Each sect has its 
standard of truth, and every departure from it, whether in the 
direction of believing more or less than this standard, is treated 
not with silent indifference, or indeed in the largeness of that 
spirit which Christianity inculeates, but with a narrow and 
illiberal feeling petty in the extreme in its displays. It shows 
itself not only in the thousand preferences which it suggests, 
fowuded on party distinctions, but in a bitter and undefined 
sentiment of hostility that in a variety of forms touches with 
unerring accuracy its object. 

“The expression of such a spirit is not favorable to the 
independent exercise of thought —to that freedom of action 
essential to the progress of mind and the advancement of the 
race. It holds out a premium to dissimulation and hypocrisy, 
by chalking out the direction in which success may be attained, 
not by talents or virtues, but by the assumption of opinions in 
which there is no merit, except as being the result of rigid 
investigation. 

* The evil is injurious by giving a tendency to the mind to 
attach importance to subtile distinctions, instead of mental 
qualities or virtues which ought to exercise a pre-eminent 
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influence, and which should be judged, not by a standard of 
religious opinion, which is adjusted by prejudice, but by 
one in harmony with the nature of the objects themselves. 
So inconsistent is this spirit that it almost becomes bland and 
courteous towards those who believe nothing, compared with 
its bitterness against individuals whose whole life has been a 
series of noble and disinterested exertions to benefit mankind, 
exhibiting in their conduct, active virtues and high-toned 
principles of morality in association with religion. 

“The perversion of the judgment and the unreasonableness 
of its requirements, is not less absurd than the antiquated taste, 
of which we see some traces at the present day, which fash- 
ioned trees into grotesque figures. Cramp not the energies of 
nature, nor restrain the freedom of its manifestations except 
when wayward or fraught with evils. Allow it to have ample 
space for the exercise of its diversified powers, as long as it 
respects the great principles of morality. The exquisite beau- 
ty of human nature —the variety of its faculties and impulses, 
like that of the noble tree, is marred according as either is 
forced to assume temporary and uncongenial forms — forms 
against which nature instinctively struggles to be free, and 
when she fails, man becomes not what he seems, and the tree 
stunted in its growth and abridged of its fair proportions, 
stands a melancholy spectacle of bad taste. 

“ The splitting up of the religious community into numerous 
sects, united by no fellowship or sympathy, but exercising 
more or less a spirit of persecution against each other, prevents 
an immensity of good that would arise, were the influence of 
the whole combined in objects of general usefulness. Without 
encroaching on the sacredness of religious belief there is a 
vast field for their associated exertions, in the support of 
schemes to instruct and improve mankind —to teach liberal 
and enlightened principles—to interest the feelings in the 
study or the contemplation of what is beautiful or useful in 
the wide domain of nature, or in the accumulated stores of sci- 
ence. The want of such combined power is shown in the 
wretched condition of society, not simply wretched from desti- 
tution, but from a pervading spirit of persecution that either 
openly disturbs the surface of social intercourse, or in an 
under current creates distrust, misrepresentations and ill 
feeling. 

‘We have been led to make these remarks, which may, 
perhaps, appear foreign to the subject under consideration, 
from being familiar with the influence of such a spirit on the 
progress of the Philosophical Society, and of all similar insti- 
tutions. So inveterate are prevailing prejudices, and so pe- 
culiarly sensitive are parties to the possibility of ‘reflections 
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on established truths, that the very term philosophy conjures 
up in imagination suspicions which elude definition, but are 
nevertheless real existences, aud are productive of serious evils 
to the steady progress of truth, justice and charity. 

“'The picture which is here presented has no exaggerated 
touches. It is an exact transcript of life, failing only in the 
force of its delineations. Grateful indeed would be the pros- 
pect, if we could see in the multiplication of religious sects 
the dawning of a better spirit. We are afraid, however, that 
this loses no portion of its bitterness in its association with 
independent sentiments. It is often much harsher in its mani- 
festations, in every successive degree of dissent, being accom- 
panied with fewer of the courtesies and refinements of polished 
life. 

“It is scarcely possible to imagine a more painful picture 
than what is furnished by an analysis of the religious com- 
munity. The diversity of sentiment and the severity which 
accompanies the expression of it—each sect having the con- 
sciousness of being right—and the indifference with which 
each contemplates the eternal misery of all except themselves, 
are some of the strange phenomena which fall under our obser- 
vation. The conviction, that millions will inevitably be 
damned from an error in their creed, so far from exciting a 
deep interest towards them in those who are sure that they 
are in the just path, gives to the countenance an expression of 
complacency, and to the conduci a peculiar softness of manner 
in ill accordance with the spirit that breathes from within. 
The worst feature, however, in this state of things, is the 
neglected condition of the great masses of the people. They 
are as destitute of, religion as if this were a part of dress to 
to be put on or taken off according to the fashion of the hour. 
In their wretchedness, there is no temple that they visit in 
search of consolation, and in their prosperity, none which 
teaches by example the wisdom of moderation. 

_ “Weare told that when christianity was first introduced, 
the people had gradually declined in their attendance on Pagan 
worship; and in the nineteenth century it is an unquestiona- 
ble fact, that save the wealthy and the well dressed, the mil- 
lions of a crowded population are grossly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and express no belief in them by any 
external forms. These are truths which ought not to be con- 
cealed in any inquiry into the condition of society; they are 
a part of the picture which it is our duty to sketch, and the 
most important, whether we consider present or future conse- 
quences. A tree bearing such fruit will, at no distant period, 
awaken attention, and in a manner that will afford abundant 
matter for reflection.” 
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Te mail-coach between Augusta and Bangor was pursuing 
its way along the margin of the Kennebec. The passengers 
were few, and mostly people going short distances from one 
post-town to another, as the road has ceased to be the great 
thoroughfare through the State. Steamboats on the one hand 
and steam carriages on the other, had made the farthest way 
round the nearest way home, and with a saving of fatigue, 
time, and money which no Yankee would be likely to disre- 
gard without a sufficient object to be gained by it. The road 
was generally on a high ridge, commanding frequent views of 
the bright waters rolling on between picturesque, often majes- 
tic banks, clothed in all the glory of June verdure. Now and 
then the surefooted horses ran at full speed down what seemed 
to us a steep pitch, the carriage following as it might with its 
wheels locked, till it danced and dandled the passengers in the 
valley as if in a frolic, and ran half way up the opposite ac- 
clivity ere it lost the advantage of the momentum. These 
ups and downs in our progress were quite an exhilarating nov- 
elty to myself and my young companion, having been long 
accustomed to the unvaried level of the rails, with the view 
provokingly shut in by gravel walls or covered bridges, at the 
most interesting points. Even the sense of danger in our ca- 
reering descents heightened the pleasurable excitement, and 
apparently the spirits of the whole party were enlivened by it, 
for shouts of mirth from young and old mingled with the clat- 
ter of the carriage, when they saw each other tossed up, and 
bounced together, jerked to right and left on the india rubber 
cushions over a log-ribbed road through a brook or meadow, 
at the bottom of the slope. 

The sun was very hot, yet there was a breezy coolness in 
the air, as if it were freshened by the vicinity of so large a vol- 
ume of water, or the almost mountainous height of the land. 
Clouds with soft pillowy edges rested upon the horizon in every 
direction, with the promise of again fixing the dust for us, 
when the sun should have had time to set it at liberty from 
the effects of an opportune morning shower. 
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The peeps of the river grew few and far between, and pres- 
ently a pleasant sheet of water spread itself out on the oppo- 
site side of the way. I was about to exclaim that the carriage 
must have turned about or been conveyed to the opposite 
bank without our knowing it, but I suppressed the sage sup- 
position, out of respect for the sensible visage of my vis-a-vis, 
who might possibly take me literally, and entertain a false idea 
of my judgment. One does not wish to be undervalued by 
those who have cast their lot with his for a journey, and we 
take much pains on our own part, by studying faces and other 
indications of individuality, to form some idea of their quality 
of character. The man who sat opposite had puzzled me 
much by the peculiarities of his utterance and bearing. At 
one time I had set him down for an Englishman, decidedly, 
from a certain curt way of speaking, some particulars of pronun- 
ciation, and his acquaintance with the facts regarding Queen 
Victoria’s larder, and other housekeeping expenses. I was 
quite confounded however, when he presently said “ Thar” for 
“There” and fur for far. Moreover, he had a genuine Yankee 
profile, and a hatchet face as to breadth, with a very dark, 
healthy complexion, and a pair of black eyes that looked as if 
they might perforate a board. 

Some one in the carriage hailed the shining expanse which 
had ‘so surprised me, by some such name as the Seven Mile 
Pond. 

I observed to the gossip of palace economics that I imag- 
ined such a sheet of water would be a lake, and have a name 
of its own, in England. A brisk assent was followed by a 
keen stare, and a question after the true Yankee manner. No, 
I answered, I had not been in the old country. ‘Never? Be- 
cause I see you take me for an Englishman. Now you might 
well be deceived, since I have so English a tongue that I have 
given evidence, along deposition, in Canada, and not a man 
suspected 1 was a Jonathan.” 

He had lived some fifteen years of his life among Englishmen, 
but was a native of Maine. On which I immediately inquired 
if he was of those who wish that Canada should be annexed 
to the United States. 1 thought the views of a man who had 
had a home in both countries would be worth having, as they 
would be his own. 
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There was no doubt, he said, that it would be a benefit to 
Canada, but it would be anything bux a benefit to the United 
States. The people of Canada, as a whole, would not be fit- 
ted for it under fifty years,and as things go now, not for a hun- 
dred. The educated people, he supposed, might be pretty 
much the same in any or all countries. If they had not the 
right notions, they were capable of receiving them; they could 
understand their own interest; they were, to a man, lovers of 
order and law, and the best order and the best law to be had. 

The intelligent men of Canada, he was sorry to say, were 
superior in civility of manner, and god neighborhood, to the 
mass of the reading and writing population of Maine. Buta 
comparison based on those advantages was not at all a fair one. 

Men who in New England read everything they can lay 
their hands on,—“ your best customers,”’ he said, nodding to a 
book pedler, who had been offering his wares to us,— men 
who can understand their own rights, and do not think that in 
order to be free, they must disregard those of other people; 
men who had not a foot of land, and never slept under a roof 
of their own, yet were independent and respectable, bringing 
up industrious and orderly families, ready to spread themselves 
abroad, good settlers and intelligent citizens wherever they 
might go; these were the bulk of our people. In Canada the 
corresponding class were mere children in comparison. They 
had no idea of order but force, military force, and were always 
getting up rows; they were either idle and dependent, or look- 
ed to others to direct their industry ; they were still full of the 
old country notions, where a man’s spirit is so thoroughly 
prostrate that his greatest pride is to be said to belong to this or 
that great estate, and to look up to some great man who will 
scarce condescend to look down on him, and whose very body 
and blood he reverences as of a nobler and purer material than 
his own, a childish prejudice absurdly continuing without even 
its humblest measure of social advantage on this side of the 
ocean ; totally ignorant, and in contented darkness, inheriting 
the stupidity of successive generations of untaught clowns; in 
short, with the strength and the stature of a man, but so little 
else, that a child well taught in our common schools is more 
fit to bear the part of an American citizen, and be trusted with 
political privileges. 
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“The English are a very generous people,” said he, with 
enthusiasm. ‘More generous than we, and have more cause 
to be. Here any well disposed man can shirk for himself — 
that is, any real American, born and bred can take a good 
shove and keep his feet without another man to hold him up, 
and he would contrive to get a living on asand bank. But 
with a discouraged people it is different; what faculty they 
have is taken from them. Charity is their hope, and without 
it— with it—they can’t keep soul and body together. 

He mentioned some charities almost incredible in the amount 
of money and labor expended. Giving — giving — giving on 
the one part, — crying, crying, crying, and cursing too, on the 
other. Where is the remedy? What can be done for the suf- 
fering class, continually growing a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple? They are like domestic animals: they don’t expect to 
provide for themselves. What is the true charity ? Education. 
That will raise the masses, and feed and clothe them, and 
nothing else will. Oh, the ignorance, the starving of the 
soul —that is the root of poverty. 

“But ignorant foreigners often get along very well here,’ 1 
remarked, ‘‘and I never can endure the selfishness that would 
grudge them room in our wide domain.” 

“Oh you don’t understand it,” said he, his eyes flashing a 
compassionate glance upon me, as he prepared to enlighten me 
on the subject. ‘Setting aside a certain number which have 
been transported hither by a charity tired of the burden of 
their support, you will find that those who come here are of the 
more enterprising and capable class, ignorant it may be, as a 
people, compared to the people they come amongst, and stupid, 
and with little judgment, take them one with another. But it 
is not the class that would starve if they staid at home, that 
find means to get here. 

But now, let me tell you— What think you of a million 
and more of pounds spent in the purchase of lands to be cut 
up into freeholds for settlers, as free rights, —lands as good 
and as capable of supporting a family as a Yankee settler would 
ask. Think of shiploads of people, the starving class — brought 
over gratis —and the land cleared to their hand.” 

“ Cleared for them ?” 

“Mr. ,a man in this very neighborhood, was one em- 
ployed, and with a smart gang of hands from about here, he 
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cleared three hundred acres, in lots of five acres apiece, each 
with a log-house on it ready for occupants. Then, he told me, 
a year’s provision was furnished to each tenant to start with. 
What could they want more? But how did it turn out?” 

“Well, how did it?” 

“Why, there being no rent to pay, they would n’t improve 
the land; there being nobody to turn them out, they would n’t 
stay in; what was their own, they had a right to neglect, and 
to leave, and it was nobody’s business. They ate up their 
provisions very obligingly, ere they became vagrants to beg or 
starve, or work when they could find a master to keep them at 
it, and to give orders about it.” 

“That is the reason all our towns are swarming with Cana- 
dian beggars, suppose. Many of these are French, however.” 

“When I hear people tell about sending the poor who can’t 
live here out to the west, I know how the project is likely to 
end. What’sthe use? Can they eat land? They can’t do any 
thing else, unless they are good settlers, and know how in the 
first place, and are willing to labor in the second, to get food 
off their land, let alone the comforts of life.” 

“ Which they will hardly be ambitious of at first.” 

“No, and it is better they should work about here and there 
as they can get employed, in order to learn how to live. Any 
smart fellow can earn enough in a few years to buy himself a 
freehold, and be, what in his own land is an unattainable great- 
ness, a land-owner. They will value it, and know how to work 
on it, to some purpose. They will have seen the good of educa- 
tion, and be anxious their children should have the advantage, 
and rise above themselves. There’sa good tree planted. And 
every man, woman and child we make in any measure more 
capable of self-reliance, we plant a seed for the future, and ex- 
ercise the truest benevolence.” 

“Yes, I see we may feed beggars from day to day, to the 
end of the chapter, aud their numbers will multiply till like 
locusts they eat every green thing ; and as in England and Ire- 
land, we shall keep growing poorer, without their growing rich- 
er, till all sink with the weight of the ill-shared burden.” 

“Then again, educate a certain number to take work of a 
more difficult kind than that which so many are crowding to 
obtain, and you lighten the pressure upon the lowest grade 
just so much, Lady O’Brien established a school in 
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some years ago, to teach the higher kinds of needlework, and 
where there was a large number of girls in a poor man’s family, 
she would put one or two of them into her school. They are 
taught to do the most delicate kinds of embroidery, and the 
more difficult plain work, in the neatest manner. Such a school 
for girls is needed in every large town, in our own land, for 
though every child can be taught to read and write, the means 
of earning a livelihood, and a knowledge of domestic economy 
which might be also taught, are not so easily come at,.by the 
girls in the poorest families.” Cc W. L 








THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
A SERMON, BY REV. LEONARD J. LIVERMORE, 


Joun i. 14. We beheld his glory. 


Tue subject of this discourse is the incident in the life 


of Christ which is familiarly known as the Transfiguration. 
My own recollections tell me that this is a part of the New 
Testament which makes a vivid impression on the imagina- 
tion of the youthful reader. It presents a brilliant picture, and 
partakes of the dramatic character which lends interest to a 
narrative. The child’s mind is not disposed to ask questions 
as to the object and meaning of the narrative which affords it 
pleasure. But as the time of feeling passes, and reason be- 
gins to be foremost, the incident often loses much of its charm 
because no obvious purpose appears for which it occurred. 
It is plainly different from most of the miraculous narratives, 
which in most instances contain their purpose in the act itself, 
as in the feeding of the fainting crowds, the healing of dis- 
eases and the restoration of the dead to life. 

It is for these reasons worth the trial to examine this event, 
to understand what it was and of what use. Such then is 
my present purpose ; to give what I conceive to be a just criti- 
cism of the narrative, and to indicate its object and use. 

Among those writers, especially in Germany, whose philo- 
sophy does not allow them to receive the Gospel narratives 
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in their simplicity, this incident has met with more than the 
usual amount of cross examination and theoretic explanation. 

Some have thought it is to be explained as a vision appear- 
ing before the minds of the disciples, and not as an actual 
occurrence. 

Some have explained it as a glowing hyperbolical description 
of natural events, with a slight addition of error or falsehood. 

Others still have founded their theories on the supposition 
of a dream in the sleep with which, according to Luke, the 
disciples were oppressed. 

When he considers that these men, who thus change the 
gospel narratives, do it in the name of reason, and for the pur- 
pose of reconciling revelation with enlightened philosophy, 
the believing student of the sacred records knows not whether 
there is most to wonder at or to condemn, in their attempts. 
Of these theories it is sufficient to say here, that they have 
succeeded each other like flying clouds, that one of them 
confutes another, and thus being considered together, they 
confirm our faith in the truth of the narrative as it stands. 

This or any similar passage of the New Testament is little 
worthy of a student’s examination, unless we have already 
settled affirmatively the question of the authenticity of the 
Gospels, and are ready to yield an unreserved assent to the 
miraculous nature of the event recorded. Abjuring all mental 
reservations and resolutely banishing doubts and every incli- 
nation to skepticism, the only justifiable and reasonable senti- 
ment is one of admiration at the wonderful series of events 
by which religion was established in the world, and an humble 
desire so to appreciate these events that we may be filled with 
a sense of the grandeur of the advantages conferred on our 
race by the advent of God’s truth in the life and words of 
Christ. So great and supremely important is this among all 
the transactions of the world’s history, that the question res- 
pecting any occurrence recorded in connexion with it, ought 
to be whether the miracle be worthy of the dispensation which 
it illustrates and proves, rather than whether the importance 
of the dispensation be enough to justify a faith in the miracle. 
Considering the history of Christianity and its actual effects 
‘upon human character and happiness, the only wonder is that 
it was so quietly and unobtrusively heralded, that it did not 
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rather come with portents and prodigies startling the whole 
world: it shows how unlike the notions of man are the me- 
thods of divine wisdom. It is one of the infallible proofs of 
the truth of Christianity that its records are so simple and un- 
obtrusive ; that the story given is so different from the imposing 
grandeur which legend writers are wont to strive after; that 
while having to narrate events more wonderful than any others 
in the history of the world, it is done in a style of subdued 
truthfulness, easy to a pure-minded writer narrating real events, 
and most difficult to any other. 

The Transfiguration is narrated by three Evangelists. It has 
been thought strange that John who was one of the three 
disciples present should make no allusion to it. We do not 
know all the motives that guided the Evangelists in the selec- 
tion of the events which they mention and the omission of 
others; but it is known that John wrote later than the others, 
and it is thought that he generally omitted the transactions 
that had been made public by the others: and withal that he 
generally records the events that occurred in and near Jerusa- 
lem, rather than those that took place in Galilee. 

Matthew, Mark and Luke give -the narrative with almost 
precise similarity. Luke alone mentions the subject of con- 
versation between Jesus and his visitants, and that the disciples 
were aroused from sleep to the sight of this glorious vision. 
These are the only variations of any importance. 

The three Gospels agree also in the connexion of this event 
with what precedes. In each it is connected as to time with a 
conversation of great interest which had taken place about a 
week previous. I regard this way of introducing the narrative 
as showing that the disciples considered the Transfiguration 
and the conversation as related to each other. This purpose 
of theirs to make one thing of the two incidents is defeated in 
Matthew and Mark by the most unsuitable division of chapters. 
One who wishes to understand the idea of the diseiples in re- 
spect to the purpose of the Transfiguration should read the 
conversation first and then the mountain spectacle as a com- 
mentary upon it. 

The events recorded may be thus stated. According to his 
frequent custom, Jesus withdrew at nightfall from the multi- 
tude who thronged around him, taking three of his disciples ; 
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the three in whom he seems on other occasions to have placed 
the greatest confidence. They ascended a mountain near by, 
probably Tabor, a lofty but regularly shaped eminence, cover- 
ed with vegetation and easily accessible. It was a spot conse- 
crated in the far-reaching memories of the past; one of the 
objects which for its grandeur and beauty had come to be 
associated with the love of country and the sentiment of reli- 
gion. Here while Jesus was engaged in devotion, and the 
eyes of the disciples were weighed down with sleep, the person 
of the Saviour became bright with a supernatural light ; the two 
prophets appeared in conversation with him, while a cloud 
hung over them bright also with the light of the vision. 

The disciples being suddenly awakened, are overwhelmed 
with mingled fear and admiration; Peter, hoping to prolong 
the celestial visitation, proposes to prepare three tents for the 
Saviour and his companions ; then the sacred voice is heard, 
saying, This is my beloved Son; hear him! The disciples 
bow their heads in worship, and when they again look up, 
Jesus stands with them alone. 

Among the critics, whose theories have been spoken of, the 
voice from the cloud has been explained as a clap of thunder 
from the electric cloud that hung low over the group. Now 
when we recollect that thunderings and lightnings were already 
associated in the minds of the disciples with divine visions, 
especially on mountains, it is certain that any such occurrence 
would have been recognised by them in itself as a token of the 
Divine Presence, and they would have been eager to record of 
this glorious event in their Master’s life that it was dignified, 
and its supernatural character proved, by the accompaniments 
of thunder and lightning. ‘The voice heard by them could 
uot then have been thunder, or a sound easily mistaken for 
thunder. 

Two things to my mind constitute the essential portion of 
this incident ; not the outward splendor of the person of Jesus 
and the prophets, which, however impressive to the beholder, 
proved nothing ; but the presence of two of the chief actors in 
the history of the Jewish religion, and the voice, which declared 
the rank and authority of Christ; these two things are what 
the time, manner and outward splendor were only the means 
to impress deeply on the memory and faith of the disciples. 

VOL. VII. 43 
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The influence of this scene is to be regarded from three 
points: as intended to aid Jesus himself; to benefit the disci- 
ples ; and establish certain truths for Christians in every age. 
We will proceed in this order. 

We are told on another occasion that angels came to Jesus 
and ministered to him; and Luke tells us that in his agony in 
Gethsemane, an angel came to him and strengthened him. It 
is not wrong then to suppose that this event was intended to 
confirm the mind and give assurance to the heart of Jesus, — 
it is not to be confidently assumed that this was a solitary in- 
cident in the experience of Jesus. I see no reason to disbelieve 
that he was habitually conscious of the presence of spiritual be- 
ings, that he was so constituted as to be percipient of the real- 
ities of that world to which our coarser organs give us no ad- 
mission. In those many nights spent on the lonely hill tops, 
it is at least probable that the solitude, as it seemed to human 
senses, was to him a place and season of glorious and cheering 
intercourse, not alone with his Father, but with the spirits that 
ministered to him and were interested in the great work he 
was accomplishing. Especially reasonable it seems to me it is 
to believe that the prophets of the old dispensation, whose pro- 
gressive work he was bringing to a consummation, were al- 
lowed to hold frequent interviews with him at these times. 

Our sense of the exalted rank of Christ and his office tends 
to invest him in our minds with an artificial character ; he seems 
so different from the rest of mankind that we do not conceive 
of him as partaking of the common feelings of our nature. Yet 
he was touched with the feeling of our infirmities and in all 
points tempted as we are; his patient calmness arose from no 
exemption from the keenness of suffering, but from a perfect 
resignation and devotion to the will of God. 

All human spirits need sympathy, and the more in proportion 
to the purity of their affections, and the importance of their 
duties. But so far as human friends are considered, Christ was 
alone. His whole life was devoted to a work, which no human 
being understood or could then understand. The cold blooded 
persecution of the higher classes among his countrymen, the 
worldly hopes and ideas of the multitude and the faltering faith 
of his disciples, all conspired.to pronounce to his heart the sen- 
tence of exile from human sympathy. We know what were 
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his best earthly friends ; those who came nearest to being com- 
panions for him; Peter, James and John ; and they were at this 
moment asleep, while he was lifted up in the intense excite- 
ment of his approaching trial and death. How precisely adap- 
ted to afford him the sympathy he needed, were the ancient 
prophets ; and especially those two, the founder and restorer of 
the earlier religion ; men who, judged by the common standard, 
possessed a mental and moral greatness unsurpassed at least if 
not unequalled by any in the world’s history; men who had 
given every thought and energy to the establishment of relig- 
ious truth in the world, who knew that their own work wasa 
part of the plan of God, yet who looked forward to a higher 
and greater prophet, to come, who, having fought a good fight 
and been released from the flesh, now looked on the progress 
of events with the full knowledge and clear perception of the 
spiritual world ; men yet in all their sympathies, and throbbing 
with a fervid interest in the welfare of their race; men who 
though in our earthiy ways of reckoning very old, in the im- 
mortal life, were young; who, though going before, were far 
below him, who came to consummate the work of Salvation. 
Were not these the beings, of all we know or can think of, 
most likely to attend the steps of Jesus and most fitted to afford 
him comfort and strength ? 

Nor does it seem to me to be refining too much, or attribut- 
ing to our Saviour a sentiment too much like human infirmity, 
to suppose that he was pleased to have his disciples witness 
this manifestation of his authority and of the real glory hidden 
under his humble exterior. He had assumed before them a char- 
acter demanding their highest deference and even homage, he 
had done this without one of the traits of external grandeur, 
that could to their minds best vindicate his claim ; while indeed 
many circumstances already past and others still to come were 
strangely calculated to weaken their confidence in the justice of 
his assumptions. Can we but think that Christ was comforted 
and strengthened by thus having his claims vindicated to their 
minds ; by an event which plainly and unquestionably assured 
them that he was all that he claimed to be? 

We pass to consider the influence of this vision on the disci- 
ples. We shall now see that the Transfiguration forms the 
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second part and fitting conclusion of the conversation with 
which the evangelists connect it. 

In that interview Jesus for the first time fully and unequivo- 
cally declares to them that he was indeed the Messiah; their 
joy at this declaration has no time to subside, before he seems 
to dash it to the ground with the prediction of his near and ig- 
nominious death. ‘To describe the Jewish ideas of the disci- 
ples on the subject of the Messiah would be to repeat what 
has been too often repeated already. Suffice it to say, that 
this event, the crucifixion of Christ, would subject their faith 
in him to a trial which it could hardly survive; and yet their 
minds were not in a condition to be made to understand the 
necesity and use of the Redeemer’s death; it was therefore 
highly useful to bring before them a scene which they could 
understand, and which though it did not deliver them from 
the trial, prepared them in a measure to withstand it. 

Moreover, the disciples believed there was to be a Messiah 
because they believed the prophets; and they expected the 
Messiah would be just such as the prophets described him ; 
but the death of Jesus claiming to be the Messiah, was a pre- 
cise contradiction of the prophetic words, which declared that 
the Messiah should live forever. Thus by the death of Christ, 
their faith in him would be brought into direct conflict with 
their faith in the prophets. If they believed this dying Jesus 
to be the Messiah, they must give up the prophets; if they 
believed the prophets, they must disbelieve Jesus. And here 
again they were not prepared to understand the refined and 
spiritual reasoning that reconciled the death of the Messiah and 
the apparently adverse views of the prophets. The difficulty 
was met by the Transfiguration, which, in a spectacle which 
they could understand, showed them the two most honored 
prophets, in a glorified state, holding a conversation with Jesus 
respecting his death. The scene not only established their 
faith in Christ, but assured them at the same time that they 
were not breaking away from the religion of their fathers; 
that their new faith was built on the foundation of the 
prophets. 

The Transfiguration is of general use as establishing the 
divine origin of Judaism and its connection with Christianity. 
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To the records we possess of early Jewish history many ob- 
jections attach calculated to impair our confidence in them and 
even to throw a doubt upon the fact that a revelation was made 
to the Jews. But the event we are considering binds Judaism 
and Christianity together with an indissoluble tie. It gives us 
a settled basis on which to rest our faith that all revelation is 
of one system, a grand progression from the enunciation of the 
few simple and fundamental truths most intelligible and most 
useful in an early and cultureless age up to the thorough and 
well proportioned system of truths and morals in Christianity ; 
which, while simple enough for the humblest, is exalted 
enough and profound enough for the most spiritual and philo- 
sophical. 

This event is a discovery of the most important facts in re- 
gard to the spiritual world. It reveals it as near to us; not 
removed and separated by vast distances, but simply veiled 
from us. The veil fell for a moment, and for a special pur- 
pose, from the eyes of the disciples, and they saw the sages of 
their nation’s history in glory. Why should we not give this 
fact a general scope, and regard it as establishing the truth of 
that which we se much wish to believe, that the spirits of the 
departed are still present and interested in the things they 
have lived for on the earth? 

Our Saviour, holy and spotless as he was at every moment, 
experienced different measures of spiritual perception and ea- 
joyment at different times. It was in solitude and in prayer 
that he was visited by the prophets in glory. How serious 
and instructive the lesson for us. Spotted and stained with 
sin as we are, and with imperfections and frailties countlessly 
thronging around our lives, we are too often contented with 
such visitations from the better world as may reach us in the 
turmoil of a busy life. How few of us think it necessary or 
worth the while to seek for seasons of solitary reflection and 
devotion, and to these few, how seldom do these seasons come. 
We deprive ourselves in this way of our best opportunities and 
the chosen means of receiving the holiest blessings God ever 
bestows. 

Work is prayer and doing our duty is prayer, some are fond 
of saying ; but in this there can be no excuse for not praying 
to God, until we are more diligent than Jesus in work and 
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more faithful than he in duty, for he prayed, and, lofty as he 
was, found his reward in it. 

It was in the Mount and away from the world that the dis- 
ciples saw the glory of their Lord ; there is no such Mount for 
our retiring feet and no such vision for our eyes; but to per- 
ceive the divine glory of Jesus, we need to be alone with him 
and away from the world. When the soul has come to herself 
and shaken off worldly dust from her feet, in the triumph of 
reason and pure affection over selfishness and lust, in the clear 
perception of calm and self-collected meditation, Jesus appears 
in a glory of moral and spiritual beauty more excellent than a 
shining countenance and glistening raiment. ‘To the heart in 
which the world is present, Jesus has “no form, nor comeliness, 
that we should look upon him, nor beauty that we should take 
pleasure in him,” but when the world is banished and passion 
at rest, we see his glory as the only begotten of the Father; 
he is transfigured before us and we worship him. 








TO AN INDIAN BOY, 
FOUND DEAD ON HIS TRYSTING PLACE, 


Tue moonlight mildly beaming, 

Nor the sunlight fiercely streaming, 
Can e’er rouse thee from thy dreaming, 
Dark-eyed boy where thou art laid. 

The midnight’s booming thunder 
Awed thy spirit into wonder ; 
Now all ties are rent asunder, 
Thou ’rt reposing in the shade. 


With thy bow and arrows ’side thee, 
And thy faithful dog to guide thee, 
Oh what harm can e’er betide thee, 
In the land where thou art gone? 
Thy dark-eyed maiden deeming, 
That of her you still are dreaming, 
With bright eyes so mildly beaming, 
Waits thy coming, sad and lone. 
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Pambrace thou ‘It need no more, 

Thou art landed on the shore 

Where all mortal strife is o’er, 
And lulled is mortal pain; 

Where no white man can molest thee, 

No forest chief perplex thee, 

Nor aught can ever vex thee, 
For all earthly foes are vain. 


The forest trees are sighing,— 
The shrubs, too, low replying, 
While thou art lowly lying 
Unconscious of their dirge. 
Thou wilt no more hear the gush 
Of the waters as they rush, 
In their frolic glee, nor hush 
To old ocean’s rolling surge. 


No Med’cine-man can charm thee, 
Navght earthly e’er can warm thee, 
Nor aught can ever harm thee — 
For thou art in the fold 
Of the Great Spirit, in whose arm 
Thou sleep’st —secure from harm — 
Potent ’yond earthly charm, 
Brave boy thy fate is told. 


Fit resting-place for one, 
Who, ere the morrow’s sun 
A Heavenly love hath won, 

For an earthly love exchanged ; 
Aud fitting thou shouldst die 
On thy trysting spot of joy, 
And’neath the bright blue sky, 

Where thou so late, hast ranged. 

ARFITA, 
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MRS. ADELIA E. SMITH. 


[Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y., has prepared for the public a 
very interesting account of this earnestly believing woman. We copy 
from his sketch the following passages which sufficiently explain them- 
selves to the reader. ] 


“Tt was my happiness to become acquainted with this very 
interesting lady a few months before her decease. ‘The con- 
versations that I enjoyed with her were enough to fix in my 
memory an indelible recollection of her beautiful countenance, 
and more beautiful spirit. I found her so enfeebled and 
emaciated, that she was able to sit up but a small portion of 
the time. Her mind, however, partook not at all of the 
debility of her body. She had already passed from death 
unto life. Her spirit seemed to be triumphing over her flesh. 
She was, to use her own words, ‘like an infant reposing in the 
arms of her Heavenly Father,’ — weak in body, but strong in 
confiding love.”’ 

“She always had lived in the midst of those sects which 
hold, in one or another of its forms, the Calvinistic faith. She 
had taken for granted that the orthodox doctrines embodied 
the essentials of Christianity, and never presumed to examine 
them, until she had attained the age of eighteen. Up to that 
time she had been thoughtful, studious, but always a very 
mirthful girl. Her thoughts and studies had been of literary 
and scientific rather than of religious subjects. Religion 
hitherto had been with her a matter of sentiment, rather than 
of understanding. She assented towh at she heard preached, 
rather than believed it. 

“But when she was about eighteen years of age, her revered 
father, Ansa Biopeet, Esq., of Busti, Chautague County, 
died. He had been a man of strong good sense, of the strict- 
est morality, and great brotherly kindness; but he was 
suspected of dissenting from the orthodox faith. He had 
not, however, been willing to alienate his family from the 
religious sects, in the midst of which they lived; and there- 
fore had forborne to give them very definite views of his 
opinions, and of the reasons on which they were based. 
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“ When, however, he was dead, every word he had uttered on 
the subject of religion was recalled by the affectionate daugh- 
ter, earnestly pondered, and anxiously compared with the 
doctrines she was accustomed to hear from the pulpit. She 
was perhaps stimulated to investigate these most important 
questions of religious faith, by the intimations dropped by one 
and another, that her dear departed parent was not settled in 
the belief which alone ensures salvation. 

“Soon after this event, which had so changed the aspect of 
her life, she came to reside in Borodino, on the shore of the 
beautiful Skeneateles, and there engaged in the work of 
teaching ; and at the same time, under the guidance of an 
experienced instructor, pursued her own studies in the mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. 

“ But religion had become to her the subject of surpassing 
interest. ‘The truth as it isin Jesus.’ ‘ The meaning, the 
nature of human salvation; what must be believed, what must 
be done, in order to obtain it?’ These questions were seldom 
long absent from her mind. She determined to examine them 
for herself, and wisely chose to go to Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
highest authority. She found in his gospel no set of doctrines 
prescribed to her acceptance. She perceived that the Saviour 
dwelt much less upon the profession than upon the practice of 
godliness ; and she was brought at last to be fully persuaded, 
that purity of heart and righteousness of life were ‘the one 
thing needful.’ 

“If those who lord it over God’s heritage, if the founders of 
sects and the managers of religious institutions, had been so 
fortunate as to discover that Christ was the best teacher of 
Christianity, and had uniformly pressed upon their dependants 
the sublime lessons of faith and practice, which this young 
lady found in the words of the Saviour, there would have 
been more Christianity in the church than we now behold. 

* #* * * - * * * * 

“Mrs. Smith’s articles of faith and practice were so entirely 
unlike the doctrines and commandments of the orthodox 
churches, that she was regarded by most of her neighbors as a 
great errorist; although they all acknowledged that she gave 
every other evidence of being a benevolent and pious woman. 
She therefore yearned after a sympathy that she did not receive, 
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excepting from her husband and very few of those about her ; 
Her neighbors were all kind to her; but they couid not 
respond to her mode of expressing the faith, hope, and joy of 
her soul. They heard not from her certain phrases, which 
they had been educated to believe set forth the true founda- 
tion of ‘the Christian’s hope ;’ and so she was looked upon as 
one going down to the grave, leaning upon a broken reed. It 
is hard to bear the gaze of those who mistrust us, however 
strong may be our assurance of safety. She longed to know, 
if there were not others beside herself, who found perfect 
peace in a faith that rested solely upon the words of Christ, 
though it embraced not many topics of the orthodox creeds. 

“‘ About eighteen months before her death, she spent several 
weeks at a water-cure hospital, in the hope that her disease 
was not beyond the reach of remedy. While there, she met 
with several of the Unitarian faith; and found to her great 
joy, that, on most points, their faith was coincident with that 
which she had derived from the teachings of Christ. She 
there first saw the Works of Dr. Channing. The reading of 
his expositions of the ‘truth as it is in Jesus’ brought new 
confirmation to her faith, new joy.to her hope. 

“ Immediately on her return home, her husband bought her 
a set of Dr. Channing’s Works, and she kept them by her to the 
last. Surely it must be a joy unspeakable to that good man, 
even in the midst of the felicities of the spirit-land, to look 
back and see how much his writings have done, are doing, and 
are destined to do, in helping anxious enquirers to rid their 
minds and hearts of the terrible obstructions which orthodox 
theorists have piled up in the way of salvation. 

‘‘Mrs. Smith’s physician was an acquaintance of mine. 
Through him, she sent me an invitation to visit her. I did 
so, and we were strangers but for a moment. I count ita 
privilege to have known her; to have held communion with 
her pure spirit; to have found another example of what 
Christ will do for a soul that chooses him for her instructor, 
guide, pattern. 

“The day on which I attended her funeral, her husband 
put into my hand a mannuscript of several pages, covered with 
a statement of her religious opinions, which, for his gratifica- 
tion and assistance, she had written from time to time, as she 
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found herself able, in the course of the last few months of her 
bodily decay. I am permitted to close this obituary with a 
transcript of that precious legacy of her cherished thoughts.’ 


“¢Be not faithless, but believing.’ This may seem a 
strange motto or text for me to use; yet I am fully assured 
that both by nature and habit I am a believer, in the true 
sense of the word. For more than a year, the words of my 
motto have been constantly in my thoughts, and I have felt 
an intense desire to exhort others to be, in truth, ‘not faith- 
less, but believing.’ 

‘The reasons why I have not spoken oftener and more 
freely, I can hardly myself explain. A childish bashfulness 
about disclosing a change of opinion, and an equally childish 
dread of differing from others, have been probably the princi- 
pal. But I am sure you at least will wish to know my belief 
on the most important of all matters; and I am anxious to 
leave a record of it, hoping (if I cannot make it intelligible) 
that it will do part at least of the work I have failed to do. 

“For the commencement of the change in my religious 
opinions (or perhaps it would be more correct to say the for- 
mation of my opinions), it is necessary to go back to the time 
of father’s death. 

“The natural effect of such a calamity, or indeed of any 
deep emotion, is, that the heart instinctively turns to a higher 
than earthly source for help or sympathy. And equally 
natural is it, on the death of a wise and good, an honored and 
a loved friend, to feel that the doctrine which would consign 
such an enlarged, generous, just, and benevolent soul to anni- 
hilation,* must be improbable, impossible, yes, absurd. With 
these feelings, which I shared with others of our family, I 
thought much on the subject, but groped my way very 
slowly. 

‘When I came to Borodino, the feelings of loneliness and 
helplessness, natural on first leaving home, drove me to feel 
after that I might find God, and see if there were not indeed 





* Since I commenced this obituary, I have seen two ladies of intelligence, 
who lived many years near neighbors to Mr. Blodget. . From them I learned 
that he believed in annihilation at death, —driven to it probably by the horri- 
ble views of God given in the orthodox creeds. 
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which I felt to be as real as physical ones, I had very little 
help from either books or men; and my progress was slow, 
but perhaps the surer. 

“T do not think it is possible to state any process of reason- 
ing by which I became convinced of the existence of a God ; 
but so soon as I began to examine ny own existence, and that 
of other finite beings, who could neither have created them- 
selves nor others, I was led irresistibly to believe in God, 
viewing the question as one of cause and effect: ‘I am, 0 
God! and surely thou must be.’ I see a creation ; there must 
be a Creator. Is it not much more reasonable to believe in an 
Infinite, Uncaused, Eternal Being, the Source of all else that 
is, than to believe that matter, finite and powerless, of itself 
perfectly inert, is self-existent? Even in that case, the laws 
which govern it must he ascribed to some intelligence, which, 
if it has governed matter from eternity, must be eternal. 

“ Again, we see animate, sentient and intelligent beings, all 
of whom are finite. Did these cause themselves or each 
other? If we suppose they did derive life from each other, 
let us trace the series back to the first being of each kind. Did 
he originate the existence he cannot prolong? of which he 
knows not the duration? Surely not. 

“Though the existence of God, ‘himself uncaused, yet 
causing all,’ may be proved by argument, I consider argument 
entirely unnecessary to prove it. It isa self-evident truth; 
learned from each individual’s consciousness, rather than from 
any elaborate proof. The idea, more or less perfect, is found 
in every nation and tribe of men. It is doubted only by those 
who confound the two natures of man, and judge of the spirit- 
ual by the same evidence as of the physical. Such will argue, 
that we have no tangible or even visible proof of the existence 
of a God, and that it is unreasonable to believe what can 
neither be demonstrated nor explained. I would ask those 
who argue thus, if they do not nevertheless believe many 
things which cannot be demonstrated or explained. How 
can they prove their own existence? or dare attempt to 
explain it? They can only say, ‘Iam here;’ ‘I am con- 
scious of my own existence.’ With equal confidence can any 
one, who exercises his mental and moral powers, say that he 
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knows he has a soul, a nature superior to the physical; of 
powers and affections reaching beyond this world ; of aspira- 
tions satisfied only by the certainty of immortality, and commu- 
nion with the Infinite. Reason confirms our consciousness in 
one case as wellas the other; and why should we not place as 
implicit reliance upon what is self-evident in one case as in 
the other? Until we do so, until we believe fully and firmly 
in the reality of spiritual things, we lose half the pleasure as 
well as the benefit of existence. 

“Tt is now at least eight years since my belief in the exist- 
ence of a God, in the soul, and in immortality, has been per- 
fectly confirmed. Indeed, I can think of nothing, within the 
whole range of thought, which I could not more easily doubt. 
And yet I have been far from knowing God, and obeying him 
asl ought. I have not been indifferent to the subject. I have 
read with interest a great deal that has come in my way; but 
I have found it impossible to assent to many of the doctrines 
thought by most Christians to be essential ; and consequently, 
I have at times been repulsed from religion. 

“T will not pretend that I have been blameless for continu- 
ing so long in uncertainty; and I think no one can be. 
Whoever will comply with the conditions shall be filled with 
faith, hope and charity. I was not sufficiently in earnest to 
know God. . I was not quite ready to give up my sius, though 
{ knew that only the pure in heart should see God. Yes, I 
confess with mortification, it was not until I foresaw that my 
life on earth should be short, that I determined to satisfy my- 
self now, with regard to all essentials, so that I might feel at 
ease under all circumstances. 

“The more I examined my spiritual condition, the darker 
and more horrible my sins appeared, and the weaker and more 
helpless { found msyelf to be. But I knew against whom I 
had sinned. I knew that my Creator loves mercy as well as 
justice. I knew that there was no other help for me; and to 
my Heavenly Father I went as a repentant child, imploring 
forgiveness for the past, and help for the future. And oh! 
how soon, when my prayer grew earnest, sincere, heartfelt, 
and the spirit of true repentance took possession of my soul, 
oh! how soon peace, perfect peace was given me, and the 
assurance that my sins were forgiven. Then, as I com-. 
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muned more deeply with God, exceeding joy filled my heart 
to overflowing. 

“‘ Now, therefore, I know, not only that God exists, but that 
he is my Friend, nearer and dearer than any earthly one can 
be ; a Friend always present, whose arms of strength and 
words of love will ever be my support and comfort. This is 
the all-essential religious faith. And it seems to me that any 
person, who is willing to forsake all iniquity, and is earnest in 
his endeavor to do the will of God, shall have his duty made 
plain to him; shall have no need of puzzling himself with 
mysteries and creeds ; for he shall find that God and Christ 
have come to him, and made their abode with him. 

“ Meditate upon God’s perfections, until you learn to revere, 
to love, and to confide in them. ‘ Be not faithless, but believ- 
ing.’ Cultivate faith in God’s perfections and in man’s capa- 
bilities. Do not believe that any human being is totally 
depraved, or under the curse of God. Look with charity on 
his failings, and remember he is one of the children of your 
Heavenly Father. Treat him with respect and kindness. 


Confide nothing in forms. Heed not the names men give you; 
but search strictly and continually your own hearts, that you 
may be kept pure, fit temples for a God of purity. And, oh! 
listen often to the stilt small voice, which answers the earnest 
prayer; and lean on his strong arm, in full confidence that 
‘He docth all things well.’ ‘ ADELIA E. SMITH.” 
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Tue Home; or Family Cares and Family Joys. By Freperta Bre- 
mer. Translated by Mary Howitt. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1850. 

This is the author’s edition, and has a manifest value from that cir- 
cumstance. Besides this, it is handsomely printed and bound. The 
admirers of Miss Bremer’s writings, and the friends of her heart, have 
now an opportunity through Mr. Putnam’s enterprise, of reading her 
works, and placing them in their libraries, in a uniform set of volumes. 
Each, however, is quite distinct from the rest. The old form they 
came in was not fit to be used, and, having been used, was only fit to 
be thrown away. 
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Success 1n Lire. Tae Mecaanic. By Mas. L. C. Tutrnitn. New 

York. G. P, Putnam. 

This is one of a series of books devoted to the useful purpose of 
making ditferent branches of labor appear in their natural dignity and 
attractiveness. It is full of interesting aneodotes about celebrated 
mechanics, and practical suggestions, good advice and sensibly imparted 


information. 


Srories azout Animats; With Pictures to Match. By F. C. Weod- 
WORTH. 


Srories aBout Birps; With Pictures to Match. By the same. 


Both of these books, published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., are pre- 
pared by a man who knows what children fancy. They will hold the 
eye, or ear, of any boy in the United States. Let generous parents, 
aunts and cousins, who will be puzzled before next Christmas in select- 
ing presents, remember them. 


Broxen Bracetet, and other Poems. By Mas. C. H. W. Estine, 
formerly Miss Waterman. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1850. 
Very agreeable to look at is this decent duodecimo, and it appears 

that the author has friends who judged that it ought to be printed. We 
wish her, them and it, all manner of prosperity. On a hasty examina- 
tion, it has appeared to us that a considerable number of pieces might 
have been spared. But as it is too late to reduce the volume, we hope 
the publishers will de the next best thing, sell it. 


Mancaret Percivan in America. A Tale. Edited by a New Eng- 
land Minister. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


We have speculated somewhat on the authorship of this pleasant 
story which seems to have emanated from the midst of “our sort of 
folks,” but with no success. It better deserves reading than a legion of 
those cheap works, of which the more a man reads the worse off he is, in 
eyes and brain, all the way from the sclerotic membrane to the medulla 
oblongata, — a great deal better. 


Sociat Inrivence; A Discourse. By Rev. Tuomas Dawes, of Fair- 
haven. 


A Discourse Preached by Rev. ALonzo Hitt, atthe Ancient Meeting 
House in Hingham. 
Poth of these sermons were delivered by their authors in pulpits not 
their own: both were asked for publication, for their merits; and both 
are sound, able, and vital productions, as timely as wise. 
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Tae AvtumnaL Convention.—The beautiful town of Springfield—beau- 
tiful for its situation on the banks of the winding Connecticut,—its broad, 
tree-bordered streets, its varied surface, its lovely cemetery, and its many 
appearances of rapid growth and abundant prosperity,—was selected, the 
present year, as the place for this annual gathering: now, it would.seem, a 
“fixed fact” among the regular meetings of the denomination. The weather 
was most propitious—the fairest and finest which the harvest-time of the year 
affords ; this, together with the cheapness of the fare on the railroads, had 
a tendency to increase the numbers in attendance. Eastport was represented ; 
and so was Mobile. Burlington, Vt. met Wheeling, Va. Troy, Albany, 
New York, Portland, Providence, and more than as many more cities, had 
delegates on the ground: to say nothing of the detachments, neither few, nor 
small, from the country parishes nearer the scene of discussion. Buffalo paid 
its respects and sent its greetings and an invitation to our household of faith 
to visit the shores of Lake Erie next year, by telegraph. The multitude 
of guests rather surprised and perplexed, we imagine, the generous hosts: and 
abundant as was the hospitality, there was “ more company than chairs” pro- 
vided. The rush of people, however, was bravely met and disposed of, as 
well as circumstances would permit. 

At noon, Oct. 15th, the “advance” made its appearance: a small army of 
themselves. These were sent to the Hampden House, and partook of an ex- 
cellent dinner and well served, notwithstanding the hurry, and then duly 
“billeted.” The evening trains brought in the main body: and up, nearly to 
the end of the “three days” campaign the cry was “still they come.” Two 
or three hundred clergymen, laymen and ladies was not far from the sum total 
of the “Congregation.* It became very evident that, hereafter, both for the 
better transaction of business, if votes on vexed questions are to be taken, and 
for the easier and less burdensome and expensive reception of visiters, the 
“ invitations” must be more definite and the previous arrangements more pre- 
cise than heretofore. Something has been learned by experience, in this re- 
gard, which experience only could teach. 

The business of the occasion commenced on Tuesday evening. The Con- 
VENTION was called to order by Rev. Calvin Lincoln, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements ; and at his suggestion a Committee to nominate 
officers appointed. This done, a large assembly, quite filling the chnrch, 
attended to the religious services. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Thompson 
of Barre, and a Discourse, from Mark ix. 24: “Lord, [ believe: help thou 
mine unbelief,” was delivered by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D. D., of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Affirming that the great evil of the times, in the direction 
indicated by the text, was the want of faith in spiritual realities, the preecher 
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pointed out the perils arising from this state of mind, and urged the necessity 
of insisting upon the primary and great truths of our religion: closing with 
one or two suggestions as to the manner in which this duty should be dis- 
charged. 

On Wepvespay, October 16, at 74 A. M. the chapel of the Second Church 
was crowded by those who met for devotional exercises and conference. Ad- 
dresses were made by laymen and clergymen, and the occasien was one of in- 
terest and fervor. At 9 o’clock, the Convention assembled in the church. The 
follewing efficers were nominated and unanimously chosen :—Rev. Francis 
Parkman, D. D., of Boston, President; Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield, Rev. 
Alexander Young, D. D., of Bosten, John L. Wells, Esq. of Hartford, Conn., 
and Seth Low, Esq. of Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice Presidents; Rev. Rufus Ellis of 
Northampton, and Rev. R. P. Cutler of Portland, Me., Secretaries.~-Prayer 
was offered by the President. A unanimous vote invited Rev. Dr. Osgood of 
the First Church (Orthodox,) and other clergymen of the different denomina- 
tions, belonging to Springfield, and also Dr. Massock of Hungary, to seats in 
the Convention. The Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements then 
introduced, fer consideration, the following resolutions :— 

“1, Resolved, That, to secure the legitimate influence of our religion on the 
heart and life, it is specially required that those primary truths of the Gospel, 
which unfold the spiritual wants of our race, and the way of deliverance, and 
a divine life through Jesus Christ, be more distinctly asserted and vindicated. 

2, Resolved, 'That, while the intense worldliness of the times, and the excita- 
bility which distinguishes the American people, call for an active interest in 
divine truth, or the part of our Laymen, the intellectual standard ef the period, 
and growing skepticism and inditference to Christian institutions, demand the 
most thorough culture and entire devotedness in the ministry. 

3. Resolved, That the constant and rapid increase of this nation in territory 
and numbers, opens before us a vast missionary field, in which, with all Chris- 
tian sects, it is our equal and iramediate duty to be actively engaged alike for 
the interests of our fellow-men, for the life of our churches, and to secure 
unity of action in our denomination. 

4. Resolved, That, as a distinct characteristic of our denomination has al- 
ways been te seek for the elements of pure Christian truth, and to enforce their 
direct application to human life ; we feel it to be our duty, at the present time, 
to authenticate the principles of Christian faith, by Scriptural study, by intel- 
ligent inquiry, and by practical piety, and thus to meet the skepticism, the 
indecision, and the worldliness of our times. 

5. Resolved, That, while we gratefully remember the labors of a faithful 
father in the ministry, Rev. Elijah Dunbar of Peterborough, and the active 
zeal and philanthropy of a younger brother, Rev. Mr. Perkins of Cincinnati, 
who have passed on from their earthly life, we have cause for rejoicing, in 
view of our present need, that during the past year no active minister of our 
Christian connection, with a single exception, has been removed by death.” 

The first resolution was taken up. Rev. Dr. Farley of Brooklynn, N. Y., 
spoke on this resolution, commending it as timely. There might still be 
some occasion for controversy and for the distinct assertion of those views 
of the Gospel regarded by us as the purest and most correct. But the paramount 
duty, now, was to press home upon the hearts of individuals, the great funda- 
mental and undisputed truths of our holy religion. 

Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York followed, maintaining the position that we 
must come as children and sit at the feet of Jesus Christ, to learn of him,— 
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start from the Gospel as the centre. The world with all its philosophy and 
science, is still very far behind Christ: and the human soul must be brought 
to, and humbled before him, feeling that he is the living heart, the whole sum 
and substance of his religion. 

Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield asked, how men could be brought to recog- 
nise these truths: what was meant by coming to and humbling the seul be- 
fore Christ ? 

Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York agreed with his brother from the city where 
they both labored, and proceeded to show, historically, that the great doctrine 
of God, in Christ, reconciling men to the Father, had been the efficient and 
practical faith of the Church from the beginning: and that it was the same 
now; the only doctrine that would meet the wants of the heart. 

Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Kensington, N.H. rejoiced to hear these views ex- 
pressed; believing that the maintenance of them would remove the un- 
founded reproach against Unitarians, that they had taken away, placed in the 
back-ground, the Saviour of the world. 

Rev. Mr. Bellows of Barnstable thought the question, which had been asked 
just now, easily answered. In mercy to our ignorance, God has given usa 
revelation; we were to study that, to submit our wills and hearts to that, and 
we should find out the way to “ come to Christ.” 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Medford, whilst he agreed with much that had been 
advanced, especially by the last speaker from New York, did not like to hear 
remarks derogatory to the science of the external world. He could not believe 
that we were to get all our knowledge from Christ ; that we were only to sit at 
his feet. He distinguished between religion as a matter of sentiment and as 
a matter of knowledge: contending that with the former, we strictly as 
teachers have nothing to do. The distinction of Dr. Park in his recent 
“Convention Sermon” between the theology of the feelings and the theology 
of the intellect, was sound; and it was with the /atter alone we as teachers 
were concerned. ‘To the sentiments of others we must appeal by sympathy— 
by the activity of our own sentiments. He also set forth love to God and man 
as the great end of religion: and he could believe in no Christianity which 
stopped short of that end. Mr. P’s observations had reference to views which 
had been expressed, that seemed to him to undervalue the teachings of aatural 
religion and the work of philanthropy, as such. 

Rev. Dr. Hall of Providence, R.I. looked upon the series of resolutions as 
carefully drawn up, to cover all that had been said: both sides and all sides. 
He went on to show that true religion must begin in the soul,—be the life of the 
soul, as opposed to ritual and dogma: and this life we obtain from Christ. 
Christ’s life and spirit is to pervade and direct the whole work of man, individu- 
ally and collectively. 

Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth could find a point of agreement for all these re- 
marks ; and the resolution coverd he supposed the thought of all minds. We 
were to be governed by the new, spiritual motive; to be thus governed, we 
must be regenerated. We need the power and spirit in ourselves to do 
Christian works; and getting this was to discover “the way of deliverance.” 
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There is not in the world the spirit to obey Christ; to obtain this we must go to 
the life that was made manifest in Christ. 

Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Belfast, Me., said a previous quesvion lay beneath that 
en which his brother had spoken so well, viz. how shall the feeling of 
spiritual want be excited. How shall the worldly be regenerated? Without 
being able to answer in full, he would remark that we must work by sympathy ; 
the church, in a social form, should seek to draw ail men within the reach of 
spiritual influences. 

A pause, as the hour of adjournment had nearly arrived, occurred here in the 
discussion; and Rev. Mr. Pierpont introduced a motion, that the Business 
Committee should prepare for consideration a resolution expressive of their 
views in regard to the “ Fuaitive Stave Bit.” recently passed by Congress, 
This motion was strenuously opposed, solely, however, on the ground of irreles 
vance to tue objects of the meeting; gentlemen taking this position, who 
avowed at the same time the heartiest disapprobation of the Bill. On the 
other hand, the course of Mr. Pierpont found able advocates and friends. The 
question being taken, the motion wes rejected by the casting vote of the Pre- 
sident. After prayer by Dr. Willard, the Convention adjourned, to the 

AFTERNOON, (Wednesday,) when it was opened by: prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Worcester. The consideration of the first resolution was resumed by 
a speech, in defence of metaphysics, from Rev. W. B. Greene of Brookfield, 
of which we cannot give even intelligible hints. It must be read as a whole 
and as accurately reported in the Christian Inquirer and Christian Register, 
The idea seemed to be, that the process of arriving at truth was to start from 
the prophetic or synthetic statement, to be followed ky analysis, involving flat 
contradictions, coming finally, by the way of reconciliation, to a true synthesis. 
The ease, fluency, at-home facility, with which the speaker dealt extempora- 
neously with the hard terms and subtle distinctions of his psychological views 
was admirable! At the close of his remarks the first resolutiou was unanimous 
ly adopted. 

The second resolution came up in order. Dr. Willard, as no one seemed to 
have any thing to say and as the proposition appeared self-evident, moved its 
passage at once. Rev. Mr. Pierpont objected, and complained of the vague- 
ness and indefiniteness and generality of the language. He wanted to know 
what, specifically, was meant by certain phrases. 

Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton, one of the Business Committee, explained, 
that the resolutions were drawn up with a degree of indefiniteness to open a 
wider field for, and to lead to discussion. The speakers in giving their own 
views wouid furnish the definitions. 

Rev. Mr. Greene suggested that the resolution was prophetic, waiting for 
analysis. 

Rey. Mr. Bellows of New York did not regard the resolutions as at all du- 
bious or vague, and went on to maintain that if Christianity came for anything, 
it was expressly to confound the idea which had been urged here, that religious 
truth was matter of the intellect and metaphysics. Christ took off the abso- 
lute character of this truth, by connecting it with a person; thus showing 
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that it meant a life. The office of the minister was not so much that of a 
teacher, as of a preacher of the Gospel. We are to discharge this office chiefly 
by holding up the Gospel portrait of human nature, character and duty: that 
portrait which condemns us for our sins, in order to save us. We need cul- 
ture.to find out how best to do this work, to persuade or compel men to come, 
not to Christianity, but humble and docile to Christ. 

Rev. Mr Hale of Worcester, one of the Business Committee, rose because 
the resolution was prepared, in part, at his suggestion. He thought it bore 
upon a most important matter. His idea was that theology was not concerned 
with limited truth, but general truth, truth of all kinds, wheresoever found; and 
he argued earnestly for a wider and more various culture by the clergy, so that 
their independence and moral courage might be accompanied by thorough 
knowledge of the subjects on which these took effect; so that whilst they 
acted like men, they should not talk like boys. 

Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown described two kinds of ministers, the one 
held in esteem according to old customs, as pastors, as men wiio kept aloof 
from contentions and were the friends of their people, diligently doing for them 
the interpretation of Scripture, and discharging the acknowledged duties of 
the clerical office: the other, men of ability and activity, taking part in all 
vexed matters, bringing forth new and original views. He would not say 
which class was to be preferred. Mr. E. thought that skepticism had taken 
the place of superstition and not of religion. 

Rev. Mr. Webster of Wheeling, Va. wanted to know his duty as a young 
man: whether devotedness consisted in much doing or well doing. 

Rev. Mr. Nute of Scituate made similar inquiries, and expressed the opinion 
that the two seemingly opposite views of the ministry might be harmonized. 

Quite an interesting episode occurred here. jRev. Mr. Osgood of N.Y. intro- 
duced Dr. Massock, a Unitarian minister and refugee from Hungary, who had 
recently arrived in this country. Dr. M., after a few words in English, address- 
ed the assembly in Latin, speaking it with ease and fluency and earnestness, 
as if it were his native tongue. At the request of the President, Rev. Mr. Os- 
good briefly interpreted the substance of Dr. M.’s remarks, in which the aim 
had been to state the speaker’s position in his own land, conversion, persecu- 
tion, &c.; and his purpose in coming to America, 

Rey. F. A. Farley, D. D., followed, giving an interesting account of their 
Hungarian brother. He was over fifty years of age, had a Catholic education 
for the priesthood, the functions of which he discharged, until by study of the 
Bible alone he was led to embrace our views of the Gospel. Avowing the 
change in his opinions, he was persecuted of course. He went to England, 
remaining there some time, translating tracts, &c. under the direction of Rev. 
Mr. Yates; but returned to his native land afterward as a missionary, laboring 
in the vicinity of the Carpathian mountains. On the breaking out of the revo- 
lution, by the agency of the Jesuits, as he believes, he was persecuted, tried for 
heresy and sedition, and cast into prison. He escaped, fled first to Berlin and 
thence to England; and had recently come to New York, bringing the best 
recommendations, from Rev. James Martineau and others. He has a family and 
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is entirely destitute. Shall we not help a man (this is all he asks) to help him- 
self; and that man one who has suffered for the cause so dear to our hearts ? 

Resuming the consideration of the resolution, Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston 
spoke on the necessity for devotedness in the minister: urging with great ear- 
nestness the entire consecration of the whole man to the clerical work. He 
illustrated what he meant by devotedness, by allusions to the intensity with 
which men of other and worldly vocations pursued their ends; and thought, 
as contrasted with these, the clergy were wanting in self-sacrifice. We 
ought to be ready to die to make others better—to save souls. We are called 
to be ministers of the Gospel, in special, in general, in toto. 

The second resolution was adopted, and the third taken up. On this, Rev. 
Mr. Hill of Worcester, Rev. Dr. Willard, and Rev. Calvin Lincoln, made ap- 
peals in behalf of missionary effort and the training of more ministers. At 
five o’clock, after prayer by Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, the Convention adjourned. 

THE TEA PARTY 

was given in Hampden Hall—a large and beautiful room, on two sides of 
which the tables were laid, leaving ample space for the company between. 
At six o’clock the apartment began to be filled and was soon comfortably throng- 
ed. An hour or two was devoted to conversation; then music, by volunteers, 
a trio or quartette, raised on the spot, and a few pleasant speeches—among 
the others, one very kind and brotherly in tone from Dr. Osgood, of the first 
Orthodox Church,--closed an entertainment, cheerful, bright, and every way 
agreeable. 


Tsurspay Mornine. Another Conference and Prayer meeting was held, at 
74 o’clock. The Convention and a large audience came together for religious 
services, previously appointed at 94. The devotional exercises were by Rev. 
G. E. Ellis. Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, R. I., preached from Isaiah 
lsiii. 8: “For he said, Surely they are my people, children that will not lie: 
so He was their Saviour.” The discourse maintained the doctrine ‘that man 
is saved, in the highest, evangelical sense of the word, by honesty—by the 
spirit of truth, which so far as man is responsible and practically concerned, 
means the truthful, honest mind: and this doctrine was applied to the occa- 
sion, to point out the duty of Unitarians, to assert the vital necessity of a love 
truth as truth, the damnableness of pious fraud, in every shape and degree.} 

At the close of the sermon—one of remarkable clearness and ability—the 
venerable Dr. Willard, with some earnest and_ feeling remarks, to the point 
that more evil would come from shutting out from our discussion certain sub- 
jects, than from their introduction, renewed the motion made yesterday in regard 
to the Fugitive Slave bill. The President took the opportunity to explain 
his casting vote. He gave it solely on the ground of what he deemed the in- 
appropriateness of the subject involved, to the purposes for which the Conven- 
tion had met. His own views were decidedly in opposition to the * law,” and 
he should not hesitate to shelter a fugitive in his own dwelling. 

Dr. Gannett, strongly and emphatically, pained as he was to differ from so 
many of his brethren, protested against the motion. He must vote to exclude 
the subject of slavery in its political bearings, from the attention of this body, 
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We met to consider theological questions and interests pertaining to our own 
body, and not propositions of all sorts, relating to all the agitated topics of the 
day. 

Rev. George F. Simmons of Springeld suggested that the resolution contem- 
plated might be introduced at the close of the Convention, and considered at a 
separate meeting on Friday. 

Hon. Robert Rantoul of Beverly urged the inappropriateness of the motion, 
and moved to lay the whole subject on the table. This motion was negatived, 
53 to 52, 

Dr. Farley, if the question must come up, preferred to meet it at once, in 
the Convention, and not to refer it to the Committee. 

Rev. Mr. Richardson wished to know, meeting as we did to consider the 
primary truths of Christianity, whether the immediate disregard and violation 
of such truths was not to be considered ? 

Rev. Mr. Osgood objected to the course proposed, because it looked to the 
drawing of sharp lines by voting: a course hardly consistent with the design 
of our Conventions. He would not have votes taken even on theological ques- 
tions: we were not organized with sufficient method for that. If we came to 
voting on strictly drawn resolutions on the slavery question, we might do the 
same on many other subjects of great interest to portions of our body, having 
reference to various forms of social wrong and injustice. He feared, also, that 
this voting might endanger, if not destroy, the fraternal, catholic form of our 
meetings, putting their very existence in jeopardy. 

Rev. Mr. Hall of Dorchester urged that we are assembled as a body of 
Christian ministers and laymen to discuss questions of Christian duty; and 
what question was more important than this pressing now on so many con- 
sciences? Its consideration was no more foreign to our purposes than the re- 
ception of our brother from Hungary, to which none had objected. 

Rev. Rufus Ellis of Northampton stated very clearly the ethical question— 
quite independent on its political bearings—involved in this suhject. Among 
good men, a difference of opinion existed as to where and how far the individ- 
ual conscience may safely refuse to obey a law of the Jand. 

Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester regarded this view as very important, and sug- 
gested that it might be well to appoint a committee to report an essay upon it. 

Rev. J. Osgood of Cuhasset remarked that to doubt whether conscience 
should have precedence of law was to unsettle the very foundations of our 
faith. The subject might be considerea from a purely ethical and Christian 
point of view. 

The motion prevailed by a small majority, and the Business Committee im- 
mediately reported as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That we regard with profound sorrow and detestation the pro- 
visions of a law recently enacted by our National Legislature, and known as 
the Fugitive Slave Bill-—which opinion we believe to be general ; and we are 
determined to use all righteous measures to secure its speedy repeal.” 

Rev. Dr. Gannett protested against the acceptance of this report; and 
animadverted on the suddenness with which it was presented. 

The Committee explained, that they had, to expedite business, been prepar- 
ing theinselves for the exigency during the discussions. 
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Rev. Mr. Pierpont argued that to be unwilling to pass such a resolution, 
was to take atheistic ground ;—-to declare that human laws were above divine 
laws and so to deny the supremacy of God. 

Rev. H. W. Bellows denied the correctness of Mr. Pierpont's view. The 
question was one of casuistry and not of theology. 

After further discussion the report was accepted. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. N. Hall, ana the Convention adjourned, 

Tuourspay Arrernoon. Convention met at two o’clock, Seth Low, Esq. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. in the chair. Prayer, by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Thr resolution 
on the Fugitive Slave Bill came up in order, and after being briefly advocated 
by Dr. Willard, was adopted by a nearly unanimous vote. The consideration 
of the third regular resolution was resumed. Rev. Mr. Nightingale of Cabot- 
ville, Mr. G. G. Channing of Brooklynn, Conn., Rev. Mr. Nute and Hon. Albert 
Fearing respectively urged the importance, pointed out the opportunities, and 
insisted on the necessity of missionary effort. 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, whilst maintaining that the conviction that the Gospel 
was essential to save the souls of men—that to bring men to Christ as their 
Master, must be the great motive to missionary work, commented upon and 
dissented from the doctrine of the sermon delivered in the morning. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood (Orthodox) of Springfield expressed his sympathy with 
many of the remarks he had listened to during the sittings of the Convention, 
and especially with the views advanced this afternoon, without conceding or 
yielding any of his opinions Dr. O. spoke in a most catholic and fraternal 
spirit, and we wish we had room for a full report of his speech; anything less 
than that would do him injustice. 

Rev. G. F. Simmons, of Springfield, after expressing his gratification on 
hearing the words of the last speaker, proceeded to show that the sermon 
criticised was defective only as every sermon must be —i.e. by being only a 
partial statement: and that there was probably, no essential discrepancy be- 
tween the preacher and those who had objected to his doctrine. 

Rev. H. W. Bellows protested against any attempt to force an agreement, 
where there was, no doubt, a decided difference of opinion. 

Rev. Mr. Palfrey, defended and explained the sermon. 

Rev. Dr. Farley, thanked Mr. Bellows for the open stand he had taken. He 
believed in the essential truth of the sermon. He could not see the novelty in 
the statement of his brother from New York. He thought we had always con- 
sidered the Gospel as a heaven-sent remedy for the sinful condition of man. 

The third resolution having been adopted, the fourth was taken up, and Mr. 
G. W. Warren of Boston spoke of the exposure of young men coming to the 
city from the country. 

Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, after setting forth the value of natural re- 
ligion, maintained that the Gospel alone gave us knowledge, in regard to sin, 
its pardon and cure—the recovery of the soul and its reconciliation to God. 
He gave his views of human depravity — viz: that man is naturally destitute 
of holiness. Every soul needs to be regenerated from its inborn selfishness, 
into the divine character and life. The Gospel, therefore, was a spiritual, 
supernatural provision to meet the fallen condition and spiritual wants of man, 
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Rev. Rufus Ellis agreed with the substance of what had. been just said, and 
thought many of our body entertained similar views. 

Further remarks, chiefly explanatory, were made by Messrs. Bellows, Sim- 
mons, David Reed, and T. Huil, and then the fourth resolution was adopted. 

On the fifth resolution brief eulogies were pronounced, one on the late Mr, 
Dunbar, of Peterboro’, N. H., by the Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene; the other 
on the late Mr. Perkins, of Cincinnati, by Rev. H. W. Bellows. The resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously, the Assembly all rising. 

The Rev. Charles H. Brigham, of Taunton, Rev. E. E. Hale, of Worcester, 
Henry Stearns, 4sq., of Springfield, and Dr. Howard, of Boston, were appoint- 
ed the Committee of Arrangements for next year. After appropriate remarks 
by Dr. Gannett and Samuel Greely, Esq., the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

“ Resolved, That in the midst of the generous Christian hospitalities with 
which we have been surrounded, we tender our most hearty thanks to-this 
Christian society, and to our friends of every religious body, for the cordial 
welcome which has made Springfield to us a delightful home.” 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Farley; and the Convention adjourned sine 
die. On Thursday evening a graphic and eloquent discourse was deliver- 
ed before a large congregation by the Rev. George W. Briggs, of Plymouth, 
The text from John xiii. 25,26. Subject — The Conflicting Elements or Ten- 
dencies in Human Character and Life, of which John and Judas were taken as 
the opposite types. 

Thus closed another of the autumnal Convention, differing in some respects 
from its predecessors, but falling behind none of them in numbers, interest and 
animation, The attendance was large (though some were absent, whose pre- 
sence would have been welcomed,) the subjects discussed timely and of mo- 
ment—the speaking good, the spirit fraternal and all the proceedings, all things 
considered, worthy of grateful remembrance. The convention must not be 
judged of by our sketch, any farther than a hortus-siccus (Webster Anglicises 
this word) is taken to represent (?) the living and blooming, and fragrant 
flower-garden. 


ERRATA, 


Misprints in the article “ Zwingle and Luther,” in the Magazine for October: Page 459, mid- 
dle, for ** who profess to be liberal,’’ read ** which.’—Page 460, line 12, for green read ‘* grim.’) 
Line 18, for Wild homes, ” read ** Wildhaus,”? line 24, for ‘* Orwesson,” read ‘* Wesen.” 
~—Page 461, 4th line from bottom, fur “ His,” read “ Luther’s,”»—Page 463, middle, ‘* Luther was 
led by a subject,”’ should be ‘* by a subjective,’’ &c. Zwingle by an * objective,” &c, 





